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tures to the Porte. The Russian plan, framed with the participation of Izvolsky and presented to the Turkish government by the Russian ambassador to Constantinople, M. Charykov, comprised four distinct proposals: (1) removal of restrictions imposed by the Russo-Turkish agreement of 1900 on the building of railways in eastern Anatolia, such railways to be financed by French and Russian capital; (2) guarantee by Russia of the existing regime of the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles and of the adjoining territory in case of an attack on Turkey; (3) in order to facilitate the fulfillment of the latter obligation, consent by the Porte to the passage of Russian warships through the Straits, provided the proposed reinterpretation of the London convention of 1871 was approved by the other signatory Powers; and (4) transfer to Russia of the dreadnoughts ordered by the Porte. On Charykov's initiative the first overtures to Constantinople (October 14, N.S.) contained also the offer of Russia's good offices in improving the relations between Turkey and her Balkan neighbors. Neratov eventually disavowed this proposal, although he was favorably impressed at first and suggested to Hartwig and Nekliudov that provisions for the adherence of Turkey should be included in the Serbo-Bulgarian treaty of alliance then under negotiation. The Porte looked askance at the Russian plan and as usual played for time. Italy, bound to Russia by the Racconigi agreement (1909), raised no objection; France, Izvolsky?s insistence notwithstanding, would not definitely commit herself; Germany was frankly hostile; and Sir Edward Grey merely reiterated his 1908 stand: if the status of the Straits was to be changed, the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles should be open to the warships of all nations. With the return of Sazonov to St. Petersburg early in December, the matter was dropped. In an interview with a correspondent of the London Times, Sazonov roundly denied that Russia was negotiating with Turkey. Charykov, having allegedly exceeded his instructions, was recalled in March, 1912, and was succeeded at the Constantinople embassy by M. N. Giers.
Throughout the Balkan wars Sazono/s policy was predicated on the assumption that no foreign Power other than Turkey should be permitted to control Constantinople. This preoccupation with the future of the Straits and with German penetration in the Near East accounts for his excessive nervousness in the Liman von Sanders affair (November, 1913 to January, 1914). The Young Turk government, as a part of the program for the modernization of its civilian administration